WHEN    CURTIS    TALKED

self was invariably invited to lunch with the Sheriffs and
the Judges. But after lunch and before the Court sat
again, he would walk upstairs to join his less-privileged
brethren; with a cigar alight, he stood leaning against
a trolley in the middle of the room, where he drank coffee.
He was the centre of amusement; good stories were
always told in the circle around that imposing and im-
maculate figure. The long and expensive cigar would
illustrate his points : and as time grew short before the
resumption of the Court proceedings, Curtis puffed the
more appreciatively. At the last possible moment he
would walk down to the Court, pause a moment at the
door, take a last regretful puff before throwing away his
cigar, and stride impressively into Court to do battle
again.

He timed these entrances perfectly. At the beginning
of a case his clerk would enter carrying his brief, a number
of coloured pencils, and a little box containing Sir Henry's
favourite lozenges, and place them on the desk nearest
to the dock. A moment after he entered there would
be a stir in Court, and men and women would nudge
each other and whisper his name.

These young men who listened to stories, most of
them against himself, learnt also a great deal from his
methods. In the old days, some prosecuting counsel
at the Old Bailey were a bullying and loud-voiced lot.
But Curtis was a member of that company which changed
the methods of the cross-examination and established a
new reputation for the Old Bailey. ^He did not believe
in shock tactics; he believed in putting a witness at his
ease, sometimes too much at his ease. The witness would
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